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A host of social movements which had as their goal the improvement 
of the living conditions of the working classes emerged in England in the 
1820s and 1830s. Owenism and Chartism come first to mind, but his- 
torians have recently acknowledged the social significance of a number 
of less well-known groups that proclaimed the benefits of temperance 
or mechanics’ institutes or phrenology or infidel missions. The birth con- 
trol movement in its early years has as yet received little attention from 
the historians of the English working classes.’ A possible reason is that 
the opposition of the ‘pauper press’ to the movement has led later ob- 
servers to adopt the view that it was simply a middle-class Malthusian 
crusade which set out to convince the poor that the only escape from pov- 
erty lay in individual self-help. In what follows I shall sketch out the 
general lines of argument advanced by the advocates of birth control and 
their antagonists in the working-class movement. The purpose of the 
paper is not to provide yet another history of the first neo-Malthusians, 
but to use the arguments their activities elicited to gain a better under- 
standing of nineteenth-century working-class culture.? 

Much of the hostility of nineteenth-century reformers to any discussion 
of the population question stemmed from the fact that it was Thomas 
Malthus who first informed the Anglo-Saxon world of the dangers of 


1 For a brief account by a sociologist see John Peel, ‘Birth Control and the Work- 
ing Class Movement’, Society for the Study of Labour History Bulletin, 7 (1963), 
1 

2 For the history of birth control, see Norman E. Himes, 4 Medical History of 
Contraception (Baltimore, 1936); James Alfred Field, Essays on Population (Chi- 
cago, 1931); J. A. Banks, Prosperity and Parenthood: A Study of Family Planning 
Among the Victorian Middle Classes (London, 1954); F. H. Amphlett Mickle- 
wright, “The Rise and Fall of English Neo-Malthusianism’, Population Studies, 15 
(1961-1962), 32-51. 
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over-population. His name became inextricably associated in English- 
men’s minds with the advocacy of every form of family planning, and to 
appreciate the originality of the early proponents of birth control it is 
essential that his position be clearly understood.’ Malthus undertook his 
investigations with the purpose of destroying William Godwin’s argu- 
ment in favor of a sharing out of property as advanced in An Enquiry 
Concerning Political Justice (London, 1793). The result of such a 
utopian scheme, declared Malthus, would be that the population would 
soon overshoot the food supply and be overwhelmed by vice and misery. 
For his contemporaries his most striking revelation, however, was not 
that food supplies were increasing in arithmetic and population in geo- 
metric progressions, but that the major cause of existing poverty was the 
‘reckless over-breeding of the poor’. The upper classes, slowly having to 
relinquish traditional arguments for the maintenance of their privileged 
status, could now fall back on a modern, scientific justification. Malthus 
had proven to their satisfaction that reform was futile. 


‘A man who is born into a world already possessed if he cannot get subsistence from 
his parents on whom he has a just demand, and if the society do not want his labour, 
hhas no claim of right to the smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has no business 
to be where he is. At Nature’s mighty feast there is no vacant cover for him. She 
tells him to be gone, and will quickly execute her orders.4 


The poor could save their children from such a fate only by practising 
‘moral restraint’. Now it is important to recall that Malthus’ famous plea 
for ‘moral restraint’ consisted of convincing the poor to postpone mar- 
riage as long as possible. Many of his followers went a step further and 
called on the lower classes to show as much foresight after marriage as 
before by practising sexual abstinence. The main point, however, is that 
Malthus was completely opposed to birth control defined as the use of 
techniques to prevent conception during intercourse. In the first edition 
of An Essay on the Principle of Population he specifically attacked 
Condorcet for alluding to such stratagems. 


He then proceeds to remove the difficulty of overpopulation in a manner, which I 
profess not to understand . . , he alludes, either to a promiscuous concubinage, which 
would prevent breeding or to something else as unnatural. To remove the difficulty 
in this way, will, surely, in the opinion of most men, be, to destroy that virtue, and 
purity of manners, which the advocates of equality, and of the perfectibility of man, 
profess to be the end and object of their views. 


® For the Malthusian debate, see D. V. Glass, ed., Introduction to Malthus (Lon- 
don, 1953); H. A. Boner, Hungry Generations: The Nineteenth Century Case 
Against Malthusianism (New York: 1955); D. E. C. Eversley, Social Theories of 
Fertility and the Malthusian Debate (Oxford, 1959); G. T. Griffith, Population 
Problems in the Age of Malthus (London, 1967). 

4 Thomas Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of Population (London, 1803), 
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All Malthus could offer the poor were counsels of prudence. 

Malthus could not accept contraception because he considered it 
unnatural and unchristian. The utilitarians adopted his theory of popu- 
lation growth but were not prevented by either religious qualms or by 
any faith in the capability of the married poor to control family size by 
‘natural’ means from accepting the logical necessity of contraception. 
Their apologies for the practice were restricted, however, to allusive 
asides, Jeremy Bentham referred in ‘Situation and Relief of the Poor’ 
(1797) to the use of ‘sponges’ to keep down the poor rate.* James Mill, 
writing on the topic ‘Colony’ in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1824) hinted that other means than emigration could be 
found to maintain a balanced population if ‘the superstitions of the 
nursery were discarded’.? Middle-class radicals were not prepared to 
sacrifice their reputations by speaking more openly. Had they done so 
it is still unlikely that they would have won over many members of the 
working class, suspicious as they were of the utilitarians’ motives. In 
the person of Francis Place, the ‘radical tailor of Charing Cross’, the 
Benthamites did have, however, a go-between who could carry out a 
campaign of propaganda in favor of contraception designed to win the 
attention of the artisan,® 

In 1823 Place had distributed in working-class districts in London 
and the midlands unsigned handbills which explained in detail the use 
of the ‘sponge’ and withdrawal methods of contraception. At the same 
time he sought the support of the well-known champion of the ‘pauper 
press’, Richard Carlile. Carlile was the first man in England to put his 
name to a work devoted to the subject of birth control: Every Woman's 
Book; or What is Love?. Containing Most Important Instructions for the 
Prudent Regulation of the Principle of Love and the Number of the 
Family (1826).° Carlile described three methods of birth prevention: 
the woman’s use of the ‘sponge’, the man’s use of the baudruche or ‘glove’, 
and partial or complete withdrawal. The cautious approval of Carlile’s 
book which was voiced by Robert Dale Owen in the American paper 
New Harmony Gazette brought down on Owen the charge of aiding in 

& Aunals of Agriculture and Other Useful Arts, 29 (1797), 422. 

7 Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 1824), TIT, 261. 

8 On Place’s role see the notes and introduction of Norman E. Himes to Francis 
Place, Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of Population (London, 1830) 

9G, J. Holyoake, Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life (London, 1900), I, pp. 126ff; 
Norman E. Himes, ‘The Birth Control Handbills of 1823°, Lancet, N.S. 3 (August 
6, 1927), 313-7; see also the documents conserved at the British Museum in the 
Place Collection, 68. 

10 What is Love? first appeared in Carlile’s Republican (May 6, 1825) and was 
brought out as a pamphlet in February 1826. Eight editions were produced by 1828. 
Carlile’s imprisoned shopmen supported his argument in the Newgate Monthly 
Magazine. See Carlile to Place, (August 8, 1822), Place to Carlile, (August 17, 


1822, September 1, 1824), Place Collection 68; Place to Carlile, Republican, I 
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the propagation of immoral doctrines." Owen was in fact distressed by 
the style, if not the content, of Carlile’s work and by his unfounded as- 
sertion that Robert Owen had introduced French birth control techniques 
to Britain. To make his own position clear, the younger Owen published 
Moral Physiology: or a Brief and Plain Treatise on the Population Ques- 
tion (New York, 1830; London, 1832). After devoting sixty-five of the 
pamphlet’s seventy-two pages to a justification of the morality of con- 
traception, Owen gave an account of the three methods recommended 
by Carlile but warned against the dangers of incomplete withdrawal. 
Charles Knowlton’s Fruits of Philosophy or, the Private Companion of 
Young Married People which appeared in New York in 1832 and was 
reprinted in London in 1834 approached the question in a more clinical 
fashion than the earlier works. Knowlton’s main contribution to the dis- 
cussion was to cast doubts on the effectiveness of the sponge if it were 
not accompanied with a saline douching solution.!? 

With the utilitarian paternity of the birth control movement having 
been noted, the question inevitably posed is, was it, as its detractors in 
the popular press contended, simply a refined version of Malthusianism, 
still another means of forcing the poor to sacrifice themselves for the 
maintenance of the rich? What was the general social ideology pro- 
pounded by the advocates of birth control and how was it received by 
the spokesmen of the working-class movement? 

The first impression that one receives from a perusal of the early birth 
control literature is that all its disseminators were very much aware of the 
need to respond to the challenge that they were not the true friends of 
the working class, that by seeking to limit the laboring population they 
were serving the interests of the propertied. They saw as their first task 
the necessity of disassociating themselves from Malthus. Their argu- 
ments on population growth were, they admitted, based on his calcula- 
tions but they held that their opinion of the ability of the working class 
to improve its situation was diametrically opposed to Malthus’ pessimis- 
tic prophecies. He had no understanding, stated Place, of the workers’ 
ceaseless attempts at self-improvement. 

He can know but little of the shifts continually made to preserve a decent appear- 
ance. Of the privations endured, of the pains and sorrows which the working people 
suffer in private, of the truly wonderful efforts long continued, even in the most 
hopeless circumstances, which vast numbers of them make “to keep their heads 
above water.”13 

Malthus had sentenced the poor to a life of abstinence, at best, or of 
vice and misery, at worst. His call for late marriages, argued the birth 


14 The Free Enquirer (August 7, October 16, October 23, 1830). 

22Norman E. Himes, ‘Charles Knowlton’s Revolutionary Influence on the En- 
glish Birth Rate’, New England Journal of Medicine, 199 (1928), 461-5. 

18 Place, Illustrations and Proojs, p. 155. 
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controllers, would, if acted upon, result in increased prostitution and im- 
morality. His plea for the ill-fed and uneducated to practice a ‘moral 
restraint’ not demonstrated by their ‘betters’ was strangely hypocritical. 

The proponents of birth control asserted that they were responding to 
a situation to which Malthus had turned a blind eye. The working class 
was already using injurious means to attempt to regulate births and was 
thereby making known its desire for reliable methods. To supply such 
knowledge would result in the elimination of abortion and infanticide.1® 
It would spare women repeated unwanted pregnancies, attendant ill- 
nesses, and the dangers of miscarriage. Marriages would no longer 
have to be postponed for financial reasons, and as a result masturba- 
tion, prostitution, and similar substitutes for legitimate intercourse 
would disappear. The married would be more faithful and youth more 
chaste. Women would no longer be viewed as simple propagators of the 
species, but as men’s helpmates. The plight of orphans, bastards, and 
women dying in labor or during induced abortions could, claimed the 
birth controllers, all be avoided.1¢ 

‘The advocates of birth control thus offered the lower classes a means 
of avoiding Malthus’ options of either abstinence or misery. But did their 
adoption of a new solution to the population problem mean that they 
nevertheless agreed with liberal economists that the poor were the authors 
of their own distress? The proponents of birth control were obviously 
sensitive to the charge that they offered only short term palliatives. They 
responded by asserting that in favoring immediate improvements they 
were not seeking to postpone more fundamental forms of social change 
but providing for its advancement. ‘Let us do the good we can do’, wrote 
Carlile, ‘and still pursue, and thus strengthen ourselves in the pursuit of 
that which is remote’17 A contributor to the Newgate Monthly Magazine, 
published by Carlile’s shopmen, declared, ‘That man cannot be a friend 
of the working classes who knowing an evil which affects them fails to 
point it out. . . .”8 It was over-population, contended the birth control- 
lers, that led to extremes of wealth and poverty, of social and political 
inequality. If the working-class family was of moderate size it could win 
not only a more respectable standard of living but more time for self- 
improvement: ‘. . . all might be comfortably circumstanced and leisure 
and means for acquiring knowledge brought within their reach’.” The 





44 Knowlton, Fruits of Philosophy (London, 1841), pp. 7-8; Owen, Moral Physi- 
ology (New York, 1831), p. 25. 

15 Catlile, Every Woman's Book (London, 1838), p. 19; Owen, Moral Physiology, 
p. 36; Knowlton, Fruits of Philosophy, p. 40. 

16 Carlile, Every Woman's Book, pp. 23-2: 
37; Owen, Moral Physiology, p. 35. 

it The Lion (October 3, 1828). 

18 Newgate Monthly Magazine (Yune 1, 1826). 

19 Newgate Monthly Magazine (January 1, 1836). 
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healthy, educated worker would prove more successful in struggling for 
social reforms. No debased or ignorant people, wrote Place in reference 
to Ireland, had ever overthrown a tyranny.2° The advocates of birth 
control were, in short, sketching out a theory that the rising expectations 
of the lower classes would be a force for, not against, social and political 
change. This was a remarkably modern view of politics, but one that 
owed its elaboration chiefly to the need to respond to the discrediting 
assertion that the birth controllers were defenders of the status quo. 

That reformers should have so viewed the believers in birth control 
was due to the fact that the latter, after having declared at length their 
dissatisfaction with existing society, tended to fall back on some variant 
of the wage fund theory. Accepting the premise that the amount of 
money available for wages was limited, they argued that workers could 
avoid exploitation only by limiting the supply of labor. Owen was the 
most cautious in spelling out the economic benefits of birth control; he 
described it as an ‘alleviation’, not a ‘cure’. 





tis true, and ought to be remembered, that the check I propose, by diminishing the 
number of laborers, will render labor more scarce and consequently of higher value 
in the market; and in this view, its political importance is considerable: but it may 
also be doubted whether our present overgrown system of commercial competition 
be not hurrying the laborer towards the lowest rate of wages, capable of sustaining 
life, too rapidly to be overtaken, except in individual cases, even by a prudential 
check to population21 


Place and Carlile were more sanguine. The effectiveness of unions, they 
contended, was restricted to opposing repressive legislation that inter- 
ferred with the free movement of labor; they could not drive wages up 
beyond a level determined by the forces of supply and demand.” If 
the lower classes restricted the numbers entering the labor pool, however, 
they could command higher compensation. Working men would win 
sufficient wages for the support and comfort of their families; no longer 
would their women be forced into prostitution and their children into 
factory work. 

Contraception was, of course, not to be forced on the worker, but the 
knowledge of such an option had to be available. No truth was dangerous, 
declared Owen; one was free to act only after having been informed of 
the choice.2* Moreover it was frequently stated that only a limited degree 





20 Place Collection, 68. 

21 Owen, Moral Physiology (London, 1832, 8th edition), p. 25. This section on 
the wage fund was not included in earlier editions. 

22 On Place’s laissez-faire views see Place to George Rogers (January 15, 1832), 
Place Collection, 68; Place to the London Dispatch (January 29, 1837); W. F. S. 
Thomas, ‘Francis Place and Working Class History’, Historical Journal, 'S (1962), 
61-70; Brian Harrison, “Two Roads to Social Reform: Francis Place and the 
Drunken Committee of 1834’, Historical Journal, 11 (1968), 272-300. 

23 Owen, Moral Physiology, 19. 
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of family limitation was necessary to attain the economic advantages 
posited by the birth controllers. William Longson, a correspondent of 
Place, estimated that the prevention of only one or two births per hun- 
dred would make all the difference in the living standards of the poor.” 
A letter by ‘Amicus’ in the Republican included the assurance that Car- 
lile did not seek to have the population ‘unnecessarily’ restricted.’ 
Knowlton suggested that contraception would be used, not so much to 
restrict population growth per se as to permit it to take place in an or- 
derly fashion. ‘In my opinion, the effect would be a good many more 
families (and on the whole as many births), but not so many overgrown 
and poverty stricken ones’.2¢ 

To appease the suspicions of those artisans who persisted in regarding 
any discussion of the population question as a ploy of the propertied 
classes, several of the proponents of birth control claimed Robert Owen 
as a comrade-in-arms. Place stated in a letter to the Labourer’s Friend 
of August 5, 1823 that Owen was preoccupied by the’danger over-popu- 
lation could pose to his socialist society and had visited France for the 
purpose of informing himself on methods of contraception. The claim 
that Owen had brought back to England such information was repeated 
by Carlile.” The Newgate Monthly Magazine went so far as to assert 
that Owen’s ‘Society of Harmonists’ in America was utilizing certain 
contraceptive techniques.°* Robert Owen was to deny these claims, but 
the fact that his son produced Moral Physiology helped to buttress the 
argument that there was no necessary contradiction between defending 
contraception and struggling for a reformed society. Those arguing for 
birth control, of course, insisted that the former should enjoy top pri- 
ority. Robert Dale Owen stated that even the most perfect society could 
not function if over-populated. The Newgate Monthly Magazine fol- 
lowed the same line in declaring the knowledge of birth control as essen- 
tial to good government: ‘With this knowledge the co-operative com- 
munities may be prosperous, but without it they will not only devour 
themselves but augment an evil the consequences of which are even now 
grievous and lamentable’.”* 





24 William Longson, ‘Letter I: On Population and Their Wages; Addressed to 
the Labouring Classes by an Operative Weaver’ (September 15, 1824), Place Col- 
lection, 68. 

25 Republican (May S, 1826). 

26 Knowlton, Fruits of Philosophy, p. 40; see also Knowlton to the Boston Inves- 
tigator (January 11, 1833). 

21 Place to the Labourer's Friend (August , 1823). m 

28 Newgate Monthly Magazine (January 1, 1826), and for the continuation of 
the myth, see the Black Dwarf (September 24, 1823; October 1, 1823); Holyoake, 
Sixty Years, |, pp. 126ff; J. F. C. Harrison, Robert Owen and the Owenites in Britain 
‘and America: The Quest jor the New Moral World (London, 1969), p. 61. Owen 
denied the charge in a letter to the Morning Chronicle (October 8, 1827). 

29 Newgate Monthly Magazine (June 1, 1826). William Thompson foresaw the 
possible use of some ‘preventive check’ in his reformed community but his sugges- 
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The advocates of birth control concluded their argument that their 
activities were not part of a veiled-attack upon the working class by 
the agents of the propertied by pointing to the hostility with which their 
pronouncements were met by the wealthy. Though they emphasized that 
an immediate improvement in the living conditions of the poor depended 
more on self-help than on class struggle, they did suggest that the knowl~ 
edge of contraception had been kept secret by some sort of class con- 
spiracy. The theme that the lower classes should take advantage of 
methods heretofore monopolized by the wealthy was repeatedly sounded. 
‘The remedy has long been known in this country’, wrote Carlile, ‘and 
to the aristocracy in particular, who are always in search of benefits 
which they can particularly hold, and be distinct from the body of the 
labouring people’.*° ‘Do as other people do’, wrote Place, ‘to avoid hav- 
ing more children than they wish to have and cannot easily maintain. 
What is done is this . . . .’* Similarly, it is not unlikely that Place’s hand- 
bill, ‘To the Married of Both Sexes in the Genteel Life’, was so entitled to 
attract the curious artisan’s eye. 

‘The proponents of birth control were appealing to suspicion of one’s 
‘betters’, not to class solidarity, but many of their pronouncements, 
though lacking in political sophistication, were obviously gauged to play 
on traditional hostilities. A defender of Knowlton attributed his persecu- 
tion to the upper classes’ fear of an enlightened work force: ‘He has made 
the knowledge too cheap and that is not the worse of it, he has permitted 
common people, people who can be benefitted by the knowledge to 
have access to it’.? Carlile, in response to attacks on his work, retorted: 
‘The only natural enemies that my book should find, are among the Royal 
families, the Aristocracy, and the Priests, and that only because it is cal- 
culated to elevate mankind above the injuries of their political and re- 
ligious machinations’.* Even their opposition was mere cant; they al- 
ready used the methods revealed to the poor in Every Woman's Book: 
*,., they would hold it as a luxury too good for the poor and too dan- 
gerous to themselves politically in its enlightenment’. 

In parading his animosity towards the ‘priests’, Carlile was touching 
tion, because of its hypothetical nature, seems to have stimulated little interest: An 
Enquiry Into the Distribution of Wealth (London, 1824), pp. 536, 547-9; Practical 
Directions for the Speedy and Economical Establishment of Comniunities (London, 
1830), pp. 229-48 

40 Carlile, Every Woman's Book, pp. 25-26; cf. Owen, Moral Physiology, pp. 
+7 Biace, “To the Married of Both Sexes of the Working People’, Place Collee- 
ten Fees Investigator (February 15, 1833); Knowlton stated that this was why 
he had been jailed *. . . while other works of like purpose, as well as that dirty, use- 
less thing called “Aristotle,” are publically sold with impunity’, Boston Investigator 
(anuary 11, 1833). 
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on a theme in the birth controllers’ ideology that has been often ignored, 
the attempt to turn popular anticlericalism to their own purposes. They 
not only adopted a utilitarian, materialistic approach to morality, they 
waged an active campaign against the forces of revealed religion. Robert 
Dale Owen was relatively cautious in his dealings with the clergy; Carlile 
and Knowlton went out of their way to attack the Church, the former 
interspersing his examination of contraceptive practices with suggestive 
asides on the sexual proclivities of nuns and the phallic symbolism of the 
cross. Those favoring birth control were in turn lumped together as 
propagators of ‘. . . a system combining blasphemy, atheism, infidelity, 
adultery, lewdness, removing all moral and religious and legal checks 
upon human depravity, and leading to a community of property and 
striking directly at the foundation of civil society’.*® Carlile’s main pre- 
occupation in the 1820s was in fact his crusade against priestcraft. He 
was attracted to birth control at least in part because it was the most 
direct means of attacking the moral hegemony of the Church.** In dedi- 
cating Volume eleven to the Republican ‘To Women’ Carlile wrote, 


- +. you cannot be dutiful wives and mothers while you are religious... . The 
religious mind must be in a certain ratio destitute of social and domestic affections, 
destitute of a degree of useful knowledge that might have been otherwise acquired, 
destitute of health that might have otherwise been studied and acquired, and 
estranged from all that is really good and solid in human happiness.$7 





Evil, he declared in the Lion of October 10, 1828, was caused by ‘. . . 
the foul pretence of future-life-pleasures’ which permitted sorrows such 
as unwanted children to be stoically accepted as part of God’s plan.%* 
Knowlton was of similar opinions and insisted that it was his infidelity 
which provided the basis for his birth control arguments that was the 
real source of his persecution.** 

If one were to advocate contraception in the nineteenth century, 
there was no alternative but to appeal to a morality other than that of- 
fered by the Christian church. Freethinkers were thus attracted to the 
movement because they recognized that to teach the artisan class that 


85S, D. Parker, Report on the Argument of the Attorney of the Commonwealth 
at the Trial of Abner Kneeland for Blasphemy (Boston, 1834), p. 89. 

36G, Alfred, Richard Carlile, Agitator: His Life and Times (London, 1923). No 
adequate biography of Carlile has yet been written. 

3% Republican (January 1, 1825), preface. See also the writings of Eliza Sharples 
Carlile in the Isis of 1832. 

38 The Lion (October 10, 1828). Place spoke of the need for overcoming the 
‘squeamishness’ induced by traditional religions; Place to Morning Chronicle (Au- 
gust 30, 1825). 

39 Charles Knowlton, A History of Recent Excitement in Ashfield (Boston, 1833): 
Two Remarkable Lectures (Boston, 1833); Elements of Modern Materialism 
(Adams, Mass., 1829); for Knowlton’s lectures in Frances Wright's Hall of Science, 
see the Correspondent (April 11, June 6, 1829) and the Free Enquirer (May 6, 
Sone 10, July 1, Tuly 22, 1829). 
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it could control the very creation of life was the most dramatic and in- 
timate manner in which to undermine Christian faith. Supporters of 
birth control who on the other hand sought to refute the charge that 
they were defenders of the status quo could flaunt their infidelity as a 
token of their revolutionary fervor. 


What was the reaction of the working class movement to the argu- 
ments made by those favoring birth control? The claims of the latter 
that their only enemies were the reactionary elements of English society 
did not dissuade the working-class press from expressing its hostility to the 
diffusion of contraceptive literature. Despite the efforts of the birth con- 
trollers to disassociate themselves from Malthus, they were invariably 
portrayed as his creatures. Cobbett described Carlile as an 





. . instrument in the hands of others. . . . He is a tool, a poor half-mad tool, of 
the enemies of reform. He wants no reform, for the end of his abominable book, 
is, to show, that the sufferings of the people do not arise from the want of reform; 
but from the ‘indiscreet breeding’ of the women!#0 


‘A retailer of the wisdom of Francis Place’ and ‘a bought tool of the 
Malthusian party’ were the labels used by the London Mercury to damn 
writers sympathetic to birth control.*! 

‘The main reason for the opposition of the ‘pauper press’ to the dis- 
cussion of contraception was its fear that it would be seen to be tacitly 
accepting the utilitarian argument that unemployment was a ‘natural’ 
problem to be overcome by restricting the labor pool. Malthusians and 
advocates of birth control were tarred with the same brush as formula- 
tors of this anti-working class argument. 


If Messrs Malthus, M’Culloch, Place & Co are to be believed, the working classes 
have only to consider how they can most effectively restrict their numbers, in order 
to arrive at a complete solution of all their difficulties... . Malthus & Co. . 
would reduce the whole matter to a question between Mechanics and their sweet- 
hearts and wives rather than a question between the employed and their employers 
—between the Mechanic and the corn-grower and monopolist—between the tax- 
payer and the tax inflictor.? 


The Trades Newspaper declared that the Malthusians’ intention was to 
make marriage among the poor harmless to the rich.** The Brighton Co- 


40 Weekly Register (April 15, 1826); see also the issues of April 22 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1826 and November 3, 1827. Carlile replied that he had not even read Mal- 
thus; Republican (August 21,'1826). See also ‘Marriages and No Mothers; or the 
Stage Coach Battle of Cobbett and Carlile’, Paul Pry (May 6, 1826), Place Collec- 
tion, 61. 

41 London Mercury (April 2, May 28, 1837); Dr. Robert Black and Henry 
Hetherington were the men under attack. 

42 Trades Newspaper (Suly 31, 1825), cited by E. P. Thompson, The Making of 
the English Working Class (London, 1966), p. 717. 

48 Trades Newspaper (September 11, 1825). As early as 1805 Charles Hall had 
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operator noted that the spectre of over-population had been conjured 
up by the propertied classes; laborers knew instinctively that no problem 
would be posed once the ‘consuming non-producers’ were eliminated.** 
The Labourer’s Friend and Handicraft's Chronicle described Malthus’ 
propositions as ‘monstrous’;#° Bronterre O’Brien thundered, *. . . in spite 
of the devil and Malthus the work people are resolved to live and breed’.** 

The opponents of birth control did not say that population pressure 
would never pose a problem to society but they insisted that one served 
the forces of reaction in suggesting that it should be dealt with before 
social reform. Carlile had been of the same opinion when he first broached 
the question in 1822. ‘I maintain . . . that bad government and a priest- 
hood constitute the evil which at present degrade (sic] the people of this 
country... . I will never complain of too many human beings, whilst all 
these removable evils exist’.*” Carlile of course abandoned this position 
but the bulk of the working-class press continued to argue that the dis- 
cussion of contraception only hindered the advancement of social reform; 
if there was a problem it could only be resolved in an equitable fashion 
after the establishment of good government. The Black Dwarf declared 
that one could not talk of lack of food as a sign of population pressure 
as long as one man expended that which could keep another hundred 
men alive.** The Northern Star stated that after the upper classes had 
eliminated every social inequality the regulation of population could be 
discussed.** Four hundred years would pass, The London Dispatch pre- 
dicted, before it was a serious issue. 

Turning to the political ramifications of contraception The Black Dwar} 
asked what would be the consequences of a restricted labor pool.* The 
answer was that workers would still be forced to accept subsistence 
wages; to contend that they were able to bargain freely and so push up 
salaries was ludicrous. But would birth control be nevertheless a good 
thing if it in fact improved the health of the people? The editor of The 
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Black Dwarf replied that it would not if the effect of improved conditions 
was to postpone reforms. 


‘The natural remedy for such a corrupt state of things, is the INCREASE of popula- 
tion, even to the extreme of pressure against the means of subsistence, for it is the 
nature of the multitude to bear with oppression and want, as long as their animal 
necessities will permit them; and it is only by reducing them to a state bordering on 
despair, that they will ever be induced to avenge their wrongs, or to claim their 
rights? 

This idea that the misery that attended population growth in an unre- 
formed society was a harbinger of revolution had been earlier enunciated 
by Piercy Ravenstone in his attack on Malthus: “The wretchedness of a 
people is a sure forerunner of revolt’. In other words, the ‘rising 
expectations’ argument of the birth controllers was rejected and a politique 
du pire maintained; the revolutionary was to regard a deterioration of 
social conditions as the surest form for social change. 

What of the suggestion made by those arguing for birth control that 
short term improvements could be attained by the artisan following the 
lead of his ‘betters’ in adopting contraception? This ran counter to both 
the political analysis of the reformers and the traditional view held by 
the working class of the degeneracy of the aristocracy. Outraged articles 
on the sexual habits of the wealthy were familiar features in the popular 
press. Indications that contraceptive practices were percolating down 
the social structure to the lower classes were construed as a spread, not 
of enlightenment, but of debasement. ‘Thus we may trace to our artificial 
right of property, by neither a long nor a circuitous route, that vanity,— 
that excessive love of expense, in all classes, which makes prostitutes of 
our women and fraudulent knaves of our men, and plunges all classes 
in vices and crimes’. 

Underlying the socioeconomic opposition of the working-class move- 
ment to propaganda favoring birth control was a hostility born of a 
traditional moralism. It was its reluctance to interfere with the workings 
of God, providence or nature that made the suggestions of the birth 
controllers appear even more shocking than those of Malthus. A strong 
element of anticlericalism ran through much of the writings of the Owen- 
ites and Chartists, but this manifested itself primarily in attacks on the 
Church, not on Christian morality. Indeed it was frequently stated by 
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the popular press that the object of overthrowing the tutelage of the 
clergy was to permit the artisan to return to the simple teachings of the 
primitive Church. On those infrequent occasions when the working-class 
press distinguished between the Malthusians and the proponents of birth 
control, the message of the latter was always characterized as the more 
immoral. 


The supply and demand philosophers again divide themselves into two parties; one 
which is named after its leader, Mr. Malthus, and the other, which is without a name, 
because nobody has as yet been found so regardless of public opinion, as openly to 
couple his name with its almost nameless doctrines. The Malthusians content them- 
selves with simply expounding the abstract doctrine, that when the working classes 
cannot subsist by what the employing classes choose to give them for their labor, 
they are necessarily too numerous, and have themselves to blame for being so. But 
the nameless take a wide stride beyond this; they do not choose, like the Malthu- 
sians, to leave matters where they jound them, and trust to Providence for a remedy; 
they think it wise to go a shorter way to work, and try their own hand at mending 
the order of things; they have no idea of allowing Madzme Nature to go on as they 
say she has been doing, in overpeopling the domains of capital, and are determined 
to place such checks upon her prolific propensities, that she shall produce just as 
many labourers, and no more, as are wanted to do the work of those only lords of 
creation (in the eyes of the Nameless), the holders of a thousand pounds a year and 
upwards.58 


This defense of the workings of ‘Madame Nature’ and attacks on ‘un- 
natural’ acts found a place in all the arguments opposing birth control. 
The Examiner declared simply, ‘It is unnatural to check the increase of 
population’."" The Bulldog likened those who followed such practices to 
catamites and prostitutes.°8 For the Trades Newspaper these acts were a 
‘damning impiety’, unnatural manuevres analogous to, ‘. . . a mill going 
constantly, yet grinding nothing, except the tithe boll of the parson; a 
gardner setting out potatoes but first cutting all the eyes out of them; 
a hen hatching marbles; what a foil is to a sword, or glove to the hands of 
a boxer’. The Black Dwarf insisted that it was not worried about ‘the 
ordinary cant about violating the laws of nature’, but then repeated the 
argument that contraception was immoral, both in itself and inasmuch 
as one would be led inevitably from ‘prevention to destruction’ of chil- 
dren. 

Godwin was responding to Malthus in On Population (London, 1820), 
but his portrayal of a beneficent nature was to be taken over by the 
opponents of birth control. ‘She has not left it to the caprice of the human. 
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will, whether the noblest species of beings that She has planted on this 
earth, shall continue or not. She does not ask our aid to keep down the 
excess of human population’.$! 

As the spokesmen for a movement which they believed to be ordained 
by providence or nature as the natural development of human society, 
the writers of the working-class press treated as unacceptable the sug- 
gestion that the lower classes utilize ‘artificial’ means to regulate family 
size. Such a plan, in their eyes, implied that the birth controllers did 
not even have the Malthusians’ confidence in the poor’s prudence and 
self control. So intent were the writers of the ‘pauper press’ to respond 
to such supposed slurs that they were at times led to argue in favor of what 
was in everything but name Malthus’ ‘moral restraint’. 


To marry, with no other prospect than want before you is to do a very wicked 
thing, for the same nature which dictates to you to marry dictates to you the duty 
of providing for your offspring, But beyond the necessity of making this provision 
we know of no restriction to which the state of marriage can or ought to be sub- 
jected,62 


Birth control offered and symbolized a new individualism. It is not 
surprising that it should have been viewed with suspicion by men who 
stressed the citizen’s responsibilities to nature and the community. The 
controversy over contraception revealed the extent to which the working- 
class movement shared with traditional moralists the belief that the 
family was the source of all public morality and the sacrifice of individual 
pleasures the basis of social cohesion. 





. . itis one of the clearest duties of a citizen to give birth to his like, and bring 
offspring to the state. Without this he is hardly a citizen: his children and his wife 
are pledges he gives to the public for his good behavior; they are his securities, that 
he will truly enter into the feeling of a common interest, and be desirous of perpet- 
uating and increasing the immunities and prosperity of his country from generation 
to generation.54 





Opponents of birth control concluded that the question was not whether 
the individual had a right to contraception, and in particular whether 
the woman had a right to avoid unwanted pregnancies; the question was 
whether self-interest was to prevail over loyalty to class and community. 


The question still unanswered is what effect the opposition of the 
working-class press to birth control had on its readership. The present 
article has dealt, of course, only with the prescriptive literature produced 
by the advocates and opponents of contraception. It is far more difficult 
to determine what the artisan thought of the debate, but the small amount 
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of evidence at hand suggests that the press was successful in fixing in 
working men’s minds the idea that contraception was a highly individ- 
ualistic act prompted by self-interest, an act unworthy of the artisan 
who had faith in either God or the forces of reform. A letter addressed 
to Francis Place provides a touching indication of the quandry in which 
some artisans found themselves. 


Sir having read in the Republican your Advice for Regulating Family according to 
their Income By Means of Preventing Corception and as I Am situated as a Jour- 
neyman Shoe Maker I find it moor than I Can Do to Support My Present Family 
which Is myself wif & 4 Children under seven years of Age and I'm likely to have 
as many moor Should Life Remain, So I have taken the liberty of Applying to you 
in hopes you will Be So Kind as to Inform Me of all the means 1 Am to Apply to 
Prevent me from Being Launched further into Poverty By having a Larger Family 
and [ should wish to git through without coming to a Workhouse Though I believe 
that Need not be the case under a Better system than what we live under. So By 
Such Information you will much oblige your Humble Servant 
Benjamin Base.64 





The case could also be made that the fact that there was no serious 
discussion of contraception following the appearance of the first birth 
control works in the late 1820s and early 1830s until Drysdale’s in the 
1850s was yet another indication of the success of the movement's op- 
ponents. But such a claim would be misleading. Additional books were 
not needed. The early works, as crude as they were, provided the nine- 
teenth-century Englishman with all the information necessary for rela- 
tively effective contraception. Moreover, these works continued to cir- 
culate in large numbers. Witnesses before the Committee on the Fac- 
tories Bill of 1832 and Dr. Loudon’s Medical Committee of 1833 testi- 
fied that ‘certain books, the disgrace of the age’ were circulating in work- 
ing class areas."* In 1837 Dr. Michael Ryan asked his readers, ‘Are not 
the most revolting vices now unblushingly recommended as checks to 
population? and are not the most immoral works circulated in almost 
every bye-street through which we pass”! It has been estimated that 
from 700 to 1,000 copies of Knowlton’s pamphlet were sold each year 
from 1834 to 1876 and that by 1877, 75,000 copies of Owen’s were in 
print. The publicity of the Charles Bradlaugh—Annie Besant trial of 
1877 resulted in the additional sale of 125-185,000 copies of Knowlton’s 
Fruits of Philosophy.®7 Radical freethinkers such as James Watson (one 
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of Carlile’s shopmen), Henry Hetherington, John Cleave, Edward True- 
love, and Austin Holyoake distributed birth control tracts as part of 
their anticlerical campaigns.** In addition advertisements for these works 
were occasionally carried in papers ostensibly opposed to their doctrines. 
I have found, for example, publicity for Owen’s Moral Physiology in 
the Examiner, the Crisis, the Poor Man’s Guardian, the Destructive, and 
the Working Man's Friend and Political Magazine. 

A glance at the advertisements for the birth control tracts that ap- 
peared in the working-class press serves to put the movement in context. 
These appeared on the same page along with ads for a vast variety of 
quack medicines: Dr. Henry’s French Meroine Pills, Solomon’s Guide to 
Health, Dr. Hallet’s Pills Napolitaines, Dr. H.’s Golden Anti-Veneral 
Pills, Dr. Lambert’s Cordial Balm of Life. In the same columns were an- 
nouncements of the meetings of phrenological and temperance societies. 
Expanded publishing facilities were allowing any practitioner a hearing; 
new advertising schemes popularized revolutionary medicaments. The 
desire for a common man’s medicine, preferably with a monistic mes- 
sage, resulted in an upsurge of health movements combatting alcoholism, 
gluttony, ‘folly in dress’, and a host of other ills."® The campaign for birth 
control was in many ways just one more self-help medical movement. 
Like the others, its motto was ‘Know thyself’. The fact that the literature 
it produced provided the artisan with a new understanding of his body's 
functions and an accompanying sense of independence and self-control 
was as important as the actual practice of contraception. 

Why did the working-class movement deny the birth controllers the 
sort of sympathetic hearing offered the sponsors of a host of health fads 
and self-help medical movements? It was not simply because the popula- 
tion theories of the birth controllers seemed, in the eyes of the writers 
of the popular press, to undermine their social theories. Equally im- 
portant was the fact that they had not cast aside the moral preoccupations 
of their conservative contemporaries. I have said very little in this paper 
of the early working-class movement's views on women and the family, 
a subject which I will discuss in a later paper. Hence it can only be noted 
that few writers recognized that sexual and political repression were re- 
lated; an even smaller number accepted the notion that the freedom of 
women to control their own bodies was an essential liberty. 
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